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LUDLOW BULL (1886-1954) 


IN MEMORIAM LUDLOW BULL (1886-1954) 


The death of Dr. Ludlow Bull takes from us one of the staunche 
supporters of the American Schools of Oriental Research. He had be« 
ill for some time and on the first of July suffered a fatal heart attack : 
his home at Litchfield, Conn. 

His scholarly career began at Yale University, where he took his fi 
degree in 1907, and his connections with Yale remained very close un 
his death. He was a generous donor to the Yale Museum, where he w: 
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onorary Curator of the Egyptian Collection for many years. He was 
lso lecturer in Egyptology at Yale from 1925 to 1936, gave the Trow- 
ridge memorial lectures in 1934-35, and after 1936 was Research Asso- 
iate with rank of Professor. He studied law at Harvard and practiced 

; attorney-at-law from 1910 to 1915. His legal career was interrupted 

v war service and, on resuming civilian life, his interest in archaeology 
nd philology became supreme. To these pursuits he brought a most 

iluable precision, which his legal training had perhaps developed. He 

30 had close connections with the University of Chicago, where he 

is given a Ph. D. in 1922, after travelling in Mesopotamia and Syria 

th James Henry Breasted on expeditions of the Oriental Institute of 
at University. The same year he was appointed Assistant Curator in 
ic Department of Egyptian art in the Metropolitan Museum. The 
llowing year he travelled again with Breasted and visited Egypt. In 

28 he was made an Associate Curator. 

He was much interested in Egyptological publications and wrote many 

views. With A. B. Chace and H. P. Manning he published the Rhind 

\lathematical) Papyrus, Vol. II in 1929. He had previously written 

‘ticles in the MMA Bulletin and the Metropolitan Museum Studies, 

il was a member of the editorial board of the latter. He also wrote 
he appendix on the inscriptions at Deir el-Hagar to H. E. Winlock’s 
\d Daékhleh Oasis, 1936. As his last and very difficult task he, together 

ith Lindsley F. Hall, edited part III of the Temple of Hibis in el 
Khargeh Oasis after the regretted death of N. de Garis Davies, who had 

orked on this site so long. This book was published in portfolio form 
by the Metropolitan Museum in 1953. The Egyptian language always 
fascinated him and one of Dr. Bull’s especial scholarly interests was the 
vocalization of Egyptian proper names on the basis of the meaning of 
the component parts. 

Dr. Bull was most active in furthering scholarship in Asiatic and 
Egyptian Studies, and was a member of a number of oriental and Egypto- 
logical societies both here and abroad. He was recording secretary of 
he American Oriental Society in 1925-36, vice president in 1938, and 

resident in 1939. He was a member of the Archaeological Institute of 
\merica, serving on committees of the New York Chapter. Among the 
cieties that received his support were the Society of Biblical Literature 
ind Exegesis and the Linguistic Society. The American Schools of Orien- 
il Research have been fortunate in having him as a Trustee for more 
han one term. He served in this capacity until he died and his loss to 
heir counsels is a great one. Dr. Bull, in order to further their work, 
hich he had so much at heart, most generously bequeathed a thousand 
ollars to be added to the general endowment. 

Dr. Bull was a fine scholar who was always willing to share his knowl- 
lge and to help any student who asked his assistance. It was a mark 
‘the man that he was as courteous and as kind to a boy in his teens 

to men of impressive age or title. In him, the Schools, as well as 
1any other groups and individual associates and colleagues, have lost 

most valued friend. 
Cuares K. WILKINSON 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The American Schools were deeply saddened, during the past summ« 
by the death of Dr. Ludlow Bull, Associate Curator of the Egypti: 
Department of the Metropolitan Museum, for many years a member ( 
the Board of Trustees and in all matters scholarly and practical a belov: 
colleague, a ready helper, and a sage counsellor. Dr. Bull had only ju 
returned from an extended trip with Mrs. Bull to Egypt and the Ne: 
East and died with the impressions of the world he loved so deep! 
and understood so well sharply and clearly defined in his mind. It w: 
typical of his devotion to the work of the Schools that he chose | 
remember them in his will. We shall miss his friendly companionshi 
and sober judgment in our meetings. Expressions of sympathy a1 
extended to the members of his family in their bereavement. A sepa 
rate tribute to him appears elsewhere in this issue. 

During the past spring and early summer your President was abl 
to pay two visits to the School at Jerusalem. These coincided with tl 
departures of Annual Professor and Mrs. Frank M. Cross (June 15 
Visiting Lecturer Prof. C. T. Fritsch (July 2) and Resident Direct: 
and Mrs. James A. Muilenburg (July 11) of the 1953-54 staff, with t] 
passing visit of Director-Elect William H. Morton (June 14) and wil 
the arrival of Annual Professor-Elect and Acting Director Mer. Patric 
W. Skehan (June 29) and Dr. Florence E. Day of the 1954-55 a 
pointees. There was therefore ample opportunity to see the excelle 
work done by the members of the outgoing staff and to help install t 
new regime in office. A tea was given on July 9 at the School in hon 
of the departing and arriving staff members, attended by the memb« 
of the scholarly community at Jerusalem. Mrs. Muilenburg and Mi 
Kraeling together saw to it that during the slack season of the summ« 
the rooms in the dormitory were repainted and their furnishings ke) 
at the desired standard. Improvements were made in the kitchen ai 
its equipment at the suggestion of Omar and the car situation was go 
over with Imran. Purchases of equipment not available in Jordan we: 
made at Beirut and at New York. All should therefore be in order i 
the work of the coming season. 

It was a source of real joy to your President to be able to see he 
during the past year the academic and scholarly purposes of the Sch 
at Jerusalem had been advanced by the efforts of the members of 0 
academic staff and by the willing assistance of our service staff. Fello\ 
and students enjoyed a most profitable year, having full opportunity 
follow the lines of their several interests. Much appreciated by 
members of the staff was the opportunity provided to School memb: 
by Miss Kathleen Kenyon of the British School to obtain an insight in 
the methods of field work exemplified by the excavations at Jericho, 
which the Schools were not officially involved during the past seaso 
The Director was able, in spite of his many obligations to other thing 
to undertake also a special investigation of the location of Bibli: 
Gilgal, and the Annual Professor participated throughout the year, 
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vite of illness, in the work upon the manuscript fragments from the 
ead Sea Caves now housed in the Palestine Archaeological Museum. 

‘he progress made in the organization, identification and interpretation 
the scroll material since the preceeding year was indeed remarkable, 
nd in another year or two the whole body of the strictly Biblical ma- 
erial should be ready for publication. 

A special feature of the life of the Jerusalem School during the past 
immer was the work done at Bethel by Prof. James L. Kelso on behalf 
fa joint American Schools-Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary expedition. Ex- 

nsive soundings were made, revealing Late and Middle Bronze house 
emains and fortifications in one area, and elements of Byzantine de- 

elopment in another. Careful attention was devoted throughout to the 
tudy of the pottery remains and to the development of a photographic 

id architectural record. It was pleasant indeed to see Dr. and Mrs. 

elso once again in residence at the School, to see the work at Bethel 

iginally undertaken by Drs. Albright and Kelso resumed, and to have 
ir long association with the Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary revived by 

’. Kelso’s initiative. 

The fact that he arrived in the Orient so late made it impossible for 
our President also to visit Baghdad and to investigate the affairs of the 
Baghdad School, but the record of its activities brought back before 
iis departure by Dr. Thorkild Jacobsen, the Annual Professor, showed 
hat here too important contributions had been made to our knowledge 
f early Sumerian cultural and social history by the prosecution of 
he Nippur excavations and by the survey conducted jointly by Drs. 
Jacobsen and Crawford. 

Reports received in the field on the activities of Dr. Helene Kantor, 
Jerusalem School Fellow, in the several parts of the Near East covered 
by her visit, paid the highest tribute to her charm, her competence and 
ler indefatigable search for learning. 

By the time this issue of the Bulletin appears the entire Jerusalem 
taff and the Fellows and students will have assembled at the School 
and the work of the academic year 1954-55 will have begun. Before 
long, too, Dr. Bruce Howe, Annual Professor of the Baghdad School, 
vill have joined the prehistoric expedition of the Oriental Institute in 
iorthern Iraq to resume his exploration of ancient cave sites. A busy 

nd profitable year of work in the field is anticipated. 

Letters from Jerusalem have brought us the sad news that on Sep- 
ember 4, Theodore Canaan, the son of one of the Jerusalem School’s 
ldest and dearest friends, Dr. T. Canaan, was killed in an accident at 
ferash while working on the reconstruction of the stage of the South 
‘heater. We express to Dr. and Mrs. Canaan our deep sympathy in their 
ereavement. 

Cart H. Krae.ine 
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APRIL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Spring Meeting of our Board of Trustees was held on April 12, 1954, at t 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City. The meeting was called to order by the Pre 
dent at 2:10 p.m. In addition to President Kraeling there were present of t 
Trustees: Messrs. Albright, Brown, Glueck, Phelps, Pritchard, Rabinowitz, Reynok 
Sellers, Warrington, Whipple; of the Associate Trustees: Messrs. Colt, Denta 
Kramer, Pfeiffer, Reed, Wilkinson, Wilson; in other official capacities: Mess: 
Goetze, Knight, and Speiser; Mrs. Walton of the New Haven office; and of t 
Evaluation Committee, Messrs. Englert and Ingholt. In the absence of the Secr 
tary, Mrs. Walton was appointed to record the minutes. After accepting the su 
gested agenda the minutes of the December meeting, as printed in BULLETIN 13 
were approved. 

The following Memorial Minute on the death of Father Roger T. O’Callagha 
prepared by Prof. Albrecht Goetze, was read and received with all present standing 


ROGER T. O’CALLAGHAN, S.J. (October 13, 1912—March 5, 1954), h 
suddenly and unexpectedly been taken from our midst in the prime of his year 
At the time of his tragic death he was in Iraq on a Fulbright appointment an 
connected with the Baghdad School as an Honorary Fellow; as Baghdad Scho 
Fellow he was working in the Iraq Museum on a research project dealing wit 
a group of cuneiform tablets. 

Wide in his interests and well grounded in both philology and archaeology, } 
had chosen the Near Eastern background of the Scriptures as his field 
special interest and pursued his studies with persistent zeal and untiri! 
enthusiasm. To the promise his work held out and to the results he had alrea 
achieved his publications are an enduring monument. 

Those who came to know him more intimately will remember him not only 
a scholar but also as a warm human being full of personal charm. His abil 
to pick up quickly the languages of the different countries to which his stud 
brought him provided the basis for a wide circle of acquaintances. He spread 
good cheer wherever he went, at home or abroad, and was always ready 
mediate in the small conflicts in which life abounds. He will be sorely missed 
by all those to whom he was colleague and friend. Requiescat in pace! 


It was directed that copies of this Memorial Minute be sent to Father O’Callaghar 
mother, to the President of Fordham University, and to the Fathers of the Jesu 
College at Baghdad. It was voted that the President be authorized to consult wit 
the. proper person relative to marking the grave in Baghdad. A contribution to 1 
cost of such a memorial marker was approved in policy. 

A letter from Prof. C. C. Torrey was read, expressing his appreciation of + 
congratulations of the Board of Trustees on the occasion of his 90th birthday and 
the publication of BULLETIN 132 in his honor, 

Approval was given to a mail vote of the Executive Committee concerning 1 
rebuilding of the present fence at the Jerusalem School, a procedure made nect 
sary by the widening of the road at the side of the school. 

The application for corporation membership of the College of Jewish Studies 
Chicago was approved and accepted. 

The President reported on the success of Miss Theresa Goell’s work at Nim: 
Dagh and stated that a request had been made to the Bollingen Foundation 
further funds for this important project [since granted]. 

An additional grant of $10,000 by Mr. John D. Rockefeller to the Palesti 
Archaeological Museum for the study of manuscript materials in the Museum 
reported by the President who was authorized to convey thanks and appreciation 
Mr. Rockefeller for his generosity. It was reported that American institutions ec 
tributing funds towards the publication of the new Dead Sea texts might on tl! 
basis acquire samples of the text fragments. [See the statement by Prof. ae 
Scott below in this number.] ; ; 
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Prof, W. L. Reed, as acting chairman of the Jerusalem School committee, re- 
rted for the committee on arrangements for the coming year. In this connection 
was voted that the Trustees express their gratification at the possibility of a 
nt Southern Baptist Seminary—ASOR archaeological enterprise in Jordan during 
e academic year 1954-55; that they designate their Director at Jerusalem, Prof. 
m. H. Morton, as their representative in all negotiations necessary to bring this 
‘oposal to fulfilment; and that they would be particularly happy if by this means 
e work already begun at Dhiban could be advanced for the clarification of the 
story of ancient Moabite sites. 
In connection with the proposal by Prof. James L. Kelso for a joint excavation of 
ig e Schools and the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary during the summer of 
54, it was voted to approve the project without cost to the Schools, with the site 
4 be decided on in consultation with Mr. Harding, and the equipment of the School 
2 be made available at the discretion of Prof. Muilenburg. 
3 a Following announcement by Prof. Albright that Prof. Kelso’s Jericho Annual 
+ 29-30) may be ready for publication this summer, a request was made by Prof. 
itchard for financial help in preparing photographs and plates for his publication 
work done at Jericho. It was voted that the sum of $400 be assigned to Prof. 
mes B, Pritchard from the unspent balance remaining in this year’s budget under 
h | » heading of Archaeological Work. 
LI { \ report was given on the work being done in the Jerusalem School Library. The 
in port of the Jerusalem School committee was accepted. It was moved to buy for 
on e Jerusalem School from the Oriental Institute at half-price, some archaeological 
it i uipment at a cost of not more than $75.00. 

Prof, Goetze reported on the joint excavation of the Baghdad School and the 
Oriental Institute just concluded. He stated that Prof. Jacobsen, the Annual Pro- 
ssor, had returned after a successful and profitable year and that Dr. Vaughn 
rawford, Fellow of the School, is returning later this month, Prof. Goetze empha- 
zed the importance of the work which has been done during the past year, and 
liseussed the plans for next year’s work to be undertaken by Dr. Bruce Howe of 
farvard University as Annual Professor. The report of the Baghdad School com- 
mittee was accepted, 

After discussion it was voted that Prof. Goetze be appointed Director of the 
Baghdad School for the period July 1, 1953-June 30, 1956. In this connection the 
following policy statement was recorded: 


RIESE R IT TOUR ETT 





ie thm hee 





oes: 





ed We record the traditional policy whereby the long-range management of the 
Baghdad School is entrusted to a Director. 


The budget for 1954-55 was presented. After discussion it was approved and 
iceepted. 

In connection with the forthcoming International Congress of Orientalists in 
Cambridge, it was voted that Prof. Goetze represent the American Schools of Oriental 
Research at this Congress. 

[It was voted that the winter meeting of the Board of Trustees be held next 
December 27th, at 2:00 p.m. By invitation of Dr. Nelson Glueck, this meeting will 

» held at the Jewish Institute of Religion in New York.. i 

It was voted to send a Katadyn water filter to the Jerusalem School. 

Thanks were expressed to Mr. Rabinowitz for his gracious and generous hos- 

itality. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:10 p.m. 


GLADYs R, WALTON, Secretary pro tem 
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ACQUISITION OF DEAD SEA SCROLL FRAGMENTS 
BY McGILL UNIVERSITY 


McGill University has announced the acquisition of the “ John Henr 
Birks Collection of Ancient Palestinian Manuscripts.” The material i 
all from Qumran IV and apparently comprises the balance of the frag 
ments from this cave which the Government had not already acquire: 
Harding says: “ It is indeed a very fine lot and includes some good larg 
pieces. ... I must congratulate the University on having acquired wha 
is certainly the finest collection of these unique manuscript fragment 
outside the original Government collection. . . . That they originat: 
from Qumran Cave IV is confirmed by already finding some piece 
which fit to others in the first lot.” Pere de Vaux writes: “Le lot es| 
maintenant au Musée et comprend de trés beaux fragments de livr« 
bibliques et non bibliques.” 

The material is to remain at the Palestine Museum for about tw: 
years for study and will be published along with the rest by Oxford 


University Press. 
R. B. Y. Scorr 





THE QUMRAN CAVES EXPEDITION OF MARCH, 1952 


Witi1AM L. REED 


Several recent articles describing the explorations and excavations at 
Khirbet Qumran and environs near the northwest shore of the Dead 
Sea have reported some of the discoveries made by the Qumran Caves 
Expedition of March 1952." The purpose of the present article is to 
supplement this information and to call attention to the excellent pre 
liminary report published by Pere R. de Vaux in the Revue Biblique, 60 
1953, pp. 540-561. During the writer’s term as Annual Director of th 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 1951-52, he wa 
privileged to be associated with Pere de Vaux as co-director of th 
expedition which was sponsored jointly by the Ecole Biblique et Arché 
logique Francaise, the Palestine Archaeological Museum and the Amer 
san School. 

The expedition was the first intensive effort at exploring this amazin 
region which has continued to yield such important manuscript treasur 
since the first Dead Sea Scrolls were found in 1947. The work of th 
expedition was preceded by a few weeks by the first season of excavatio1 
at Khirbet Qumran and the clearing of four large caves in Wadi Mural 
ba‘at: about 12 miles south of ‘Ain Feshkha, both projects sponsored b 


1G, Lankester Harding, Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 84, 1952, pp. 104 fi 
R. de Vaux, Revue Biblique, 60, 1953, pp. 83 ff.; Frank M. Cross, Biblical Archa 
ologist, XVII, No. 1, 1954, pp. 2 ff.; ef. BA, XVI, No. 1, 1953, pp. 2 ff. 
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e Ecole Biblique, the Jordan Department of Antiquities and the Pales- 
1e Archaeological Museum. Within six months of the conclusion of the 
imran Caves Expedition on March 29, 1952, the Bedouin of the area 
scovered another cave (designated now as 4Q) containing fragments of 
veral hundred manuscripts. Since then other caves have been dis- 
vered, some in the vicinity of Mar Saba, in such rapid succession 
at there has been an unavoidable delay in publishing the manuscript 

.gments of the earlier discoveries. 

The Qumran Caves Expedition was first suggested by Mr. G. Lan- 

ster Harding, Director of the Jordan Department of Antiquities, as a 

yject in which the American Schools of Oriental Research might 

operate. He had received word that a cave had been found by the 
douin within 100 meters of the cave in which the first Dead Sea 
rolls had been located in 1947. A conference was called by Mr. Hard- 

2 on March 7, 1952 in Jericho at which Mr. Joseph Sa‘ad, Secretary 

the PAM, Pére Dominic Barthélemy of the Ecole Biblique, and the 

iter were present. The cave in the Qumran area was located the same 

y; signs of illicit digging were very much in evidence.? 

[t was decided that an attempt must be made to forestall the Bedouin 
who were carrying on their clandestine excavations, and to make as 
thorough a survey of the region near Khirbet Qumran as funds and 
time would permit. On March 10 a camp consisting of one cook tent 
and three small sleeping tents was set up near Cave 2Q at the foot of the 
mountain. The staff included Pere Barthélemy, MM. J. T. Milik and 
Ifenri de Contenson of the Ecole Biblique, as well as Pere de Vaux, 
senior member of the Expedition; Azmi Khalil and Ibrahim Assula of 
the Palestine Archaeological Museum and Hasan Awad Qutshan of 
\mman served as foremen of the group of twenty-four Bedouin from the 
Ta‘amre tribe who were employed. 

The territory which was explored included the cliff area extending from 
Ras Feshkha at the southern limit to Hajar el-Asbah at the northern 
limit, a distance of eight kilometers. Within this region sections were 
designated for exploration by seven crews each composed of one member 


of the staff working with three or four Bedouin. It soon became apparent 


that heavy equipment would be required to move many of the large 
boulders beneath which might be concealed entrances to ancient caves. 
Because such equipment was not available and would not be available 
to the clandestine explorers, it was decided to search for crevices and 
sore accessible caves in which ancient manuscripts might be stored 
d to make soundings in the larger caves, some of which are still used 
temporary shelters by shepherds in the area. Subsequent discoveries 
caves by Bedouin working in the area on their own came as no sur- 
ise to members of the Expedition who realized, when the exploration 
rminated because of the severity of the heat and the fever which 


°A photograph of this cave which has since been designated as 2Q has been 
blished in BA, XVI, No. 1, Fig. 9, p. 12. 

President Carl Kraeling and Prof. A. Henry Detweiler, chairman of the Jeru- 
em School Committee, deserve much credit for their prompt action in securing 
yroval for the ASOR share of the cost of the expedition at a time when the 
1001 budget was committed for field work at Jericho and Dhiban. 
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afflicted a number of the Bedouin, that there were many caves yet to | 
discovered, as well as further clearance to be done in some of the larg: 
ones where only soundings had been attempted. 

Although the results of the Expedition have since been overshadows 
by other discoveries at Khirbet Qumran and in the caves near by whic 
have produced such quantities of fragmentary manuscripts, the findin; 
are exceedingly important for an understanding of the region. 

Two copper rolls found on March 20 in 3Q by a crew under the dire: - 
tion of Henri de Contenson represented the most sensational discover , 
of the Expedition. Fig. 1 pictures the smaller of the two rolls whic. 
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Fig. 1. Smaller of two copper rolls showing rivet holes and impressions made 





Hebrew characters inscribed on inside of copper strip. The top of the rolled 





up strip is at left; the characters are reversed. (Photograph by 







Palestine Archaeological Museum.) 





have been widely publicized and need not be described here except ‘o 
state that they were originally composed of three strips of copper riveted 
together to form a plaque about eight feet in length and twelve inches 
in height.* The impressions of the Hebrew characters on the inside of 
each roll are deep enough to reveal the shapes of some of them on 
outside. The date of the pottery with which they were associated, ar 
the similarity of several small pieces of inscribed parchment in Cave ‘:) 
to the Dead Sea Scrolls make it certain that the rolls were placed on 
the floor of the cave prior to 70 A. D. 

When the copper rolls were discovered they were appropriated te 
porarily in accordance with the antiquities law by the Jordan Gove 
ment and were placed for safe keeping in the Jerusalem Museum. 
















‘It is expected that Pére de Vaux will be responsible for the final publicat 
of the results when the study of the manuscript fragments, the copper rolls and + 
pottery has been completed under his guidance. 
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Fig. 2. Map locating 39 caves and crevices explored by the Qumran Caves 
Expedition. (By Jack Ziegler.) 
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first the rolls were thought to be bronze, but tests of the metal la 
revealed that they were copper strips which had completely oxidize 
The rolls were found on the floor of the cave, one on top of the ot! 
without benefit of containers, as if the owners intended to return 
them. The cave, located as Cave No. 8 in Fig. 2, was apparently clos 
by a severe earthquake shortly after the rolls were placed in it. 7 
limestone cliff in this area is a type of formation which was more grea 
affected by earthquakes than some of the other cliffs in the region. It 
hoped that the rolls may be opened in the near future and that thi 
contents will disclose whether they were originally on display in t 
Jerusalem temple or in the buildings of the Qumran community ab¢ 
two kilometers south of the cave. 

The condition of Cave No. 8 (3Q) was such that it was impossible 
determine its exact dimensions at the time of the storage of the ro! 
It is estimated that it had been about ten meters in width, three meter 
deep, and two meters high before the roof collapsed. Preliminary inspec 
tion of the sherds disclosed that there were more than 25 large storage 
jars similar to those found in the first cave which contained the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

Approximately 230 soundings were made in the effort to locate addi- 
tional caves which might contain evidence from the Jewish community 
of early Roman times. In addition to these soundings, work was carried 
or in 43 other sites which resulted in the discovery of 39 caves and 
crevices containing pottery and other objects.° The pottery in 25 of 
the sites is similar to that found at Khirbet Qumran and in the cave 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, and is mainly to be dated in the first century 
A.D. Of the 39 caves and crevices 22 were so small that they could 
not have been used as places of habitation or study. It is possible also 
that the 17 caves which were large enough for temporary dwelling places 
were actually employed only as temporary places of concealment for 
precious written materials. 

Space does not permit a description of the caves, but attention may be 
-alled to the following. Cave No. 12 (see Fig. 3) is a rock shelter about 
five meters in width almost entirely filled with rubble before the storage 
jars were deposited. The entrance was braced with two stones and closed 
with loose rubble. The position of one broken storage jar suggests that it 


5 Specimens of the copper were sent at once to the British Museum and to 
Johns Hopkins University. Through the kindness of Dr. W. F. Albright arra 
ments were made for experiments which are being conducted by Prof. A. H. Co 
of the Department of Chemistry at Johns Hopkins, It was hoped that a met 
could be discovered for unrolling the strips without cutting them as was prop 
by specialists at the British Museum. Assurance was given that the Jordan Goy 
ment would authorize the temporary export of the rolls to the U. S. A. if a met 
for unrolling them could be devised. [Dr. Corwin tells me that good progress 
been made and that progress should be more rapid after the beginning of Oct 
thanks to promised assistance. Meanwhile, Prof. K. G. Kuhn of Géttingen has | 
lished a partial interpretation of the text in Revue Biblique, 1954, pp. 193-20 
W. F. A.) 

®* Other objects included wooden poles, bronze rings, several fragentary cook 2 
pots and lamps. The scarcity of household utensils would suggest that the ca °s 
were not used as regular dwelling places by the members of the ancient commur 
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s located near the roof of the shelter and that the jar was covered 
‘h a lid and a straw mat; the jar contained linen in which manuscripts 
vy have been wrapped. Cave No. 14 is actually a very shallow crevice 
ely deep enough to contain one complete jar and lid which were 
nd by the excavators after the loose stones covering them were 
1oved. Cave No. 39 near Ras Feshkha has a well defined entrance 
h in the cliff and difficult of access; it is about eight meters deep, 


: 
z 
it 
' 


Fig. 3. Partially cleared entrance to Cave No. 12. (Photograph by Reed.) 


three meters wide and two and one-half meters high. Bedouin had dis- 
covered in this cave one complete jar and lid of the Qumran type which 
they had delivered to the Palestine Archaeological Museum the day 
before the beginning of our Expedition. 
Preliminary studies of the manuscript fragments found in Caves 2Q 
1 3Q, together with those which were purchased from the Bedouin 
o had removed them from Cave 2Q prior to the Expedition, have 
lded tentative identification of pieces from Hebrew texts of Jeremiah, 
odus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Psalms, the Book of Jubi- 
s and a “Commentary ” on Isaiah. Most of the fragments are only 
r 3 ems. in width, but they will have significance when they are 
‘ied in the light of other manuscripts from the Qumran region.’ 


See Pére de Vaux’s inventory of texts, Revue Biblique, 60, pp. 554-556, 
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THE SECOND SEASON AT DOTHAN 
JosePH P. FREE 


The second season of excavation’ at the site of ancient Dothan, ‘0 
miles (100 kilometers) by road north of Jerusalem, was carried on dt 
ing the spring of 1954 by the Wheaton Archaeological Expedition, wi | 
a staff of seven Americans, which included the writer as director. 
summary, the first two weeks were spent on the slope of the tell’ 
make certain that no important structure would be covered when t 
dump is expanded. During the last six weeks we excavated on top 
the tell in order to uncover an area of the Iron Age city of Dothan. |] 
the end of the season we had excavated an area approximately 77 x! 
feet (23x 24 meters) on top of the mound. 

During the first two weeks, spent on the slope of the tell, we fou: 
successive levels in D-110, at the top of the slope, yielding Iron A 
sherds, followed by Late Bronze, Middle Bronze, and three levels 
Early Bronze materials.* We stopped at this point, since we were getting 
stratification parallel to that of our deep sounding last year in D-7 (so1 
100 feet to the east), and further work would have evidently parallele 
results already obtained.* There would have been several more levels of 
Early Bronze in D-110, on the basis of last year’s excavation and al 
on the basis of this year’s work lower on the slope. 


In the center of the slope in sub-area D-111 we went through 8 lev 
totaling 5.50 meters. From the first few centimeters of surface materi 
down all of these levels yielded Early Bronze sherds. Though few object 
can be described in this brief report, mention should be made of an 
incised block, 4.5 x 7.5 centimeters, bearing on one side a chevron design 
resembling a tree (or many-legged creature), and on the reverse an 


no 


apparent representation of concentric circles divided by intersecti 
lines. This piece appears to be one-fourth, or at least one-half, of 1 


? Our first season at Dothan was in April, May, and early June of 1953. See “1 
First Season of Excavation at Dothan,” BASOR, 131, pp. 16-20. A fuller report 
the 1953 season at Dothan is projected in the publication Biblica (Rome) dw 
the coming year. 

2 Sub-areas D-110, 111, 112. 

* The eight levels excavated in D-110 comprised a total depth of 5 meters. Levels 
and 2 were Iron Age, level 3 probably Late Bronze, level 4 contained definite Mid 
Bronze sherds, level 5 both Middle Bronze and some Early Bronze, and levels | 
were definitely Early Bronze. j 

Each of the sub-areas on the slope (D-110, 111, 112) were laid out 3x6 meté 
separated by a one-meter catwalk, giving a total area 3 x 20 meters on the slope. 
the lower levels the 3 x 6 area was slightly reduced by the cutting of earth stairs 
dirt removal. 

*Since we were finding a great Early Bronze city wall on the lower slope 
D-112), there was no need to continue lower in the EB levels of D-110 to ascert 
whether there was an EB wall or gate in that area. The slight possibility of anot! 
EB wall would not have warranted the expenditure of further time in D-110 at ¢ 
stage. 

* Frank Cross, examining the block in Jerusalem, raised the question as to whet! 
this could be some kind of writing. 
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irger block. It came from level 6 of D-111, provisionally assigned to 
‘B II (c. 2700 B. c.) .° 
At the base of the slope in D-112, Early Bronze sherds appeared from 
1e surface through eleven levels. The stones of a great city wall ap- 
eared at the surface and continued down for 2.20 meters. Since the 
pper part of the wall had been robbed, it was evidently several meters 
igher in Early Bronze times, and represents either the great Early 
‘ronze wall (Wall 1) which we found farther east last year,’ or one 
' the other Early Bronze walls from the 1953 excavation. This city 
all in D-112 measures 3.5 meters in thickness. After going down five 
evels, measuring nearly 4 meters in depth, we continued digging a re- 
uced area and went through levels 6-11 to virgin soil at 7.15 meters 
about 24 feet). We continued 1.20 meters (nearly 4 feet) into virgin 
il, without finding a single sherd. This season’s excavation at Dothan, 
s that of last year, emphasizes the great Early Bronze Age civilization 
t this site.® 
On April 19 we moved to the top of the tell to excavate a main section 
f what we presumed would be the Iron Age city of Dothan. The 1953 
xeavations had given definite evidence of Iron I (1200-900 B.c.) and 
uly Iron II (900 B. c.—) materials on top of the mound. This year the 
first day of excavating on top toward the center of the tell yielded, 
among other things, a well-preserved coin bearing in Greek the name, 
“ Antiochus the King.” Subsequent digging in the sections toward the 
center of the mound brought forth five Rhodian jar handles all bearing 
Greek inscriptions, as well as Hellenistic lamps, lamp sherds, and glazed 
ware. All of this pointed to a colony of the Hellenistic period toward the 
center of the tell, tentatively dated 300-100 B. c. on the basis of the coins, 
jar handies, lamps, and sherds. This definite indication of a Hellenistic 
colony on top of the tell toward the center was one of the new discoveries 
in this season’s excavation.® 
As to procedure, our excavating on top of the tell began with a 5 x 24 
meter area, with the 24 meter dimension (nearly 80 feet) running from 
the outside edge of the tell (crest) toward the center. This area was 


*Of the other discoveries in D-111, we mention only one: along the west face 
there survived 10 courses of a north-south wall in levels 5-7, lying between 3 and 5 
meters below surface. 

7 See BASOR, 131, p. 19, Fig. 2. 

*In D-7 in the 1953 excavations there were seven levels of Early Bronze materials. 
+. Ernest Wright has gone over the thousand selected sherds which we brought 

ack to America from the 1953 excavation and suggests tentatively that the lower 

‘vels of D-7 be assigned as follows: Levels 11-10, Early Bronze I; Levels 9-8-7, 
1B IT; levels 6-5, EB III. This agrees in general (though with some refinement) 

ith the tentative assignations made earlier by ourselves, by Pére de Vaux of the 

cole Biblique in Jerusalem, and G. Lankester Harding, Director of the Department 

Antiquities in Jordan. 

‘Last year one Rhodian jar handle, found in the small area 5 x 24 meters excavated 

1 top of the tell in 1953 (BASOR, 131, pp. 19-20), suggested a city in the vicinity 

f Dothan in the Hellenistic period. This year’s work left no doubt that it was, at 

ast in part, on top of the center area of the tell. As to later occupation at Dothan, 

e pointed out in last year’s report that the evidence indicated the Roman-Byzantine 

ity lay on the lower slopes of the tell (Ibid., p. 20, n. 4). i 
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divided, as in last year’s excavation,’® into three 5x7 meter sub-area , 
separated by one-meter catwalks. The first sub-area, A-101, lay close 
to the edge of the tell; 1" A-102 and its catwalk lay 8-16 meters from tl > 
edge of the tell; and A-103 lay 16-24 meters in from the edge. 

One of the striking results of this year’s excavation was the fact th: | 
all of the Hellenistic material appeared in A-103, lying closest to tle 
center of the tell, and in the other corresponding areas closest to tl» 
center. The Hellenistic material virtually stopped at the line separatin : 
A-103 from A-102, and no clear Hellenistic evidence was found in A-10:, 
the sub-area which lay to the south and closer to the edge of the tell. 

After uncovering the first main building level in A-101, 102, 103, whic. 
averaged approximately a meter in depth, we opened up a parallel 5 x 24 
meter area to the west, subdivided into A-104, 105, and 106, the latt« 
lying closest to the center of the mound and adjacent to 103. Again, 
Hellenistic material appeared closest to the center of the tell, in 106. 
Continuing toward the west, we later opened a third 5 x 24 meter area 
(A-107-109) and finally a fourth, which was slightly less than 5 meters 
wide, due to the fact that wheat had been planted on top of the teil 
(which we had leased) while we were negotiating for its purchase. B 
this time we owned the tell, but the wheat was still there, and we had 
to curtail our last 5 meter strip slightly. 

In summary, the area worked on top of the tell this season included 
one area 12x24 meters (A-101-106 and their respective catwalks) , 
and a second area 9 x 24 meters (A-107-112), separated by a two-meter 
catwalk from the first. In all, it gave us an over-all area 23 x 24 meters 
(c. 77 x 80 feet). 

After six weeks of excavating on top of the tell, it appeared that the 
upper levels closest to the center of the tell (A-103) * were Hellenistic; 
the upper level a little closer to the edge of the tell (A-102) '* was Israe- 
lite, tentatively assigned to 900-700 B. c. in Iron II; and next to the edge 
of the tell (A-101) ** the upper level was also Iron, with materials show- 
ing up at a depth of one meter which appeared to be Iron I. 

There is a gradual slope from the north end of A-103 (toward the 
center of the tell) to the south end of A-101 and 104, next to the edge 
of the tell, giving a difference in elevation of over three meters in follo\ 
ing the surface from A-103 to A-101 and 104.14 This slope may mea 
(1) Either the surface has been eroded more toward the edge of the te’/, 
with the result that Hellenistic material is now found only near t! 
center, or (2) The Hellenistic colony was smaller than the Iron Ag 
city, and since it occupied a smaller area, we do not find its remaii 


PLEA AIP LEIA E 


1° Ibid., p. 16, n. 2. 

*1 A-101 was laid out 5x 8 meters so that it would be equal to the other 5x7 met 
,sub-areas when their respective one-meter catwalks were removed to make the fi 
5x8 meter sub-areas. 

12 A two-meter catwalk ran north and south, separating A-101, 102, 103 fr« 
A-104, 105, 106, giving a total width of 12 meters. 

*8 And its parallel sub-areas. 

** A distance of a little over 80 feet (over 24 meters) in going from the northea 
corner of A-103 to the southwest corner of A-104. 
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ear the edge of the tell. Further excavation may throw light on the 
natter. 

Because of the slope of the tell, and because of the thinning out and 
lisappearance of the levels as one moves from the inner to the outer 
art of the tell, we went down between 2 and 3 meters in Area 103, 
oward the center of the tell, before we found the Iron Age type of ma- 
erial which we got in the first meter in A-101, 104, and 107, at the edge 
f the tell. Approximately the first meter, or meter and half in some 
laces, of sub-areas 103 and 106 yielded Hellenistic house walls, rooms, 


Fig. 1. Multiple-handled crater from Iron I level. Four handles are in the 
form of stylized animals. 


ind buildings. Iron Age buildings, walls, and little streets appeared be- 
tween two and three meters in A-103 and 106, in the first two meters of 
\-102 and 105, and in the first meter of A-101, 104, and 107, lying next 
) the edge of the mound 
Only a few of the objects can be mentioned in this brief report. At the 
me-meter depth in A-107*° we came upon a multiple-handled crater, 
hich had 14 handles around the outside and measured 16 inches 
40 cms.) in diameter. Four of the handles ended in animal heads, which 
re stylized and suggest anything from a hyena to a bulldog but may 


** Next to the edge of the tell, parallel to A-101, 104. 
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have been meant for lions (Fig. 1). In this same cache Mr. Kelse. 
found eight other whole bowls and jars which pointed to Iron I, wit 
some affinities with the end of Late Bronze. 

In sub-area A-105, lying 8-16 meters from the edge of the tell, Mr: 
Free found fragmentary human skeletal remains and associated with it 
well-made bow! of thin ware, 17 cms. in diameter (Fig. 2). At first thi 
bowl was very puzzling, for it had a form somewhat similar to Middl 
Bronze bowls (1800-1500 B. c.) , yet it was found only 40 cms. (16 inches 
below the surface and only a few meters from Area A-103, where w 
were getting Hellenistic material. Pere de Vaux recognized it as ai 
Assyrian type of bowl, found at Samaria after the late eighth century 
B.c., and similar to those which he found at Tell Far‘ah from Iron I] 
Bowls recently discovered at Nimrud,’® called “ Palace-ware,” are exac 
parallels to our Dothan Assyrian bowl.'* This Assyrian bowl at Dothan 
was one of several criteria which showed that in the first meter in A-10: 
and 105 we were in the first two centuries of Iron II (900-700 B.c.). S 
far no materials clearly from the later part of the seventh century hav 
appeared.** 

Among other discoveries, we found an infant jar burial associated wit! 
Iron II lamps and other Iron II material. As its predecessor last year 
this child skeleton travelled 7,000 miles on the back seat of our car to 
Wheaton, Illinois. Also in the Iron II level, not far from the child burial, 
Mrs. Free uncovered the skeleton of a man who had suffered a violent 
death. His fists were still clenched, his head was twisted into an un 
natural position, and, as reported by two physicians '® who visited us al 
the time, his back was broken in two places. It may well be that this, 
and other, evidences of violence and destruction are to be connected 
with the events recorded in the Assyrian annals and the historical books 
of the Old Testament, which tell of the repeated invasions of the 
Assyrians in the Iron II period (900-600 B. c.). 

During the 1954 season we discovered over 350 objects, including a 
number of whole jars and bowls in stratification. Reference has alread) 
been made to the inscribed Rhodian jar handles, the incised Earl) 
Bronze Age block, the cache of whole Iron Age bowls (cf. Fig. 1), and 
the Assyrian “ Palace-ware” bowl (Fig. 2). 

Nearly 130,000 potsherds were washed by Arif, our pottery washe: 
We recorded over 5,000 of the sherds. The sherds found in the first tw: 
weeks, from the slope of the tell, again emphasized the more or less con 


76 See M. E. Mallowan, “ Excavations at Nimrud, 1949-50,” Iraq, Vol. XII, Pt. ‘ 
Autumn, 1950, pp. 147-183; for “ Palace-ware” bowl, see Pl. XXXII, No. 2 (opp 
site p. 181; description, p. 183). Mallowan points out that “ Palace-ware ” pottery 
clearly an imitation of a metal type; a similar bowl was found in the N. W. Pala: 
of Assur-nasir-apli II at a level dated to the reign of Sargon II. (Cf. ILN, July 2 
1950, p. 182.) 

** For “ Palace-ware” also found in Jordan, see G, Lankester Harding, “ Fo 
Tomb Groups from Jordan,” Palestine Exploration Fund Annual, VI, 1953, Fig. 2 
70, “ Assyrian bowl, 720 B.c.” 

*® Nor have we found clear Persian materials, so far. 

** Dr. Khaled Mutei of Jenin, Jordan, and Dr. Henry Backhouse of the Berach: 
Sanatorium at ‘Arrub (south of Bethlehem). 
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inuous history of Dothan from the beginning of the Early Bronze Age 
3000 B. c.) down into the Iron Age (1200 s.c.—). The pottery from 
he last six weeks, on top of the tell, showed the presence of a Hellenistic 
olony on top of the mound toward the center (300-100 B. c.), preceded 
»y towns in Iron II (900-600 Bs. c.) and Iron I (1200-900 B.c.). 

“The 1954 staff included the writer and his wife, Mrs. Ruby Free, as 
lirectors. Area supervising was carried on by Mrs. Free, Mr. George 
<elsey, graduate fellow at Wheaton College, and Mr. Edward Griffiths 
f Wheaton College. Our photographer was Mr. Paul Liefeld, student 


Fig. 2. Assyrian “ Palace-ware ” bowl from Iron II level. 


at Wheaton College. Recording was shared by Mrs. Kelsey, Mr. Liefeld, 
and the Rev. Robert Boyd of Oyster Point, Virginia. The drafting was 


lone by Mr. Griffiths, and pottery sorting and classification were in 
harge of the director, assisted by other members of the staff. 

The many visitors included most of the members of the American 
‘chool and the Ecole Biblique. As in last year’s excavation, helpful 
ounsel was given by Mr. G. Lankester Harding, Director of the Depart- 
1ent of Antiquities for the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan, Pére R. 
e Vaux of the Ecole Biblique, and Mr. Awni Dajani, Inspector of 
ntiquities in West Jordan. 

In the last days of digging, a sturdy wall made of large squared stones 
vegan to appear in A-103, three meters below surface at the end of one 
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Iron Age level. Our sounding showed that it survives in four courses 
So there is a strong invitation for some future season to remove the 
walls and rooms from this year’s excavation and follow down the cours« 
of this wall. We have laid plans for our third season in the spring of 
1955 and expect to excavate an additional main section of the Iron Age 
city of Dothan before going down into Late Bronze and earlier levels 


in subsequent seasons. 





A QOHELETH SCROLL FROM QUMRAN 


JAMES MUILENBURG 


While in some ways the Book of Qoheleth stands alone in the Old 
Testament, there is perhaps none which is so closely related in literary 
form and content to the literatures of other peoples. both ancient and 
modern. Commentators have had little difficulty in citing parallels from 
the literary works of the peoples of the ancient Near East.’ Striking 
affinities have been found in Egyptian,? Accadian,* Ugaritic,* Persian,’ 
Aramaic,® and, above all, Greek‘ literary remains. The thought of the 
book, too, has been interpreted in a variety of ways.* Its Hebraic char- 
acter has been both challenged and supported by different writers.’ Its 
literary character baffled the older generation of scholars, and the book 
was consequently subjected to a radical rearrangement.'® A Solomonic 
origin has been given up by all modern scholars, and it has subsequently) 


1 Note the relatively large number of parallels given in Pritchard, Ancient Nea 
Eastern Texts, pp. 506-7. These could easily be multiplied many fold. 

* See the commentaries of H. W. Hertzberg, Der Prediger (Qohelet) iibersetzt und 
erklart, Leipzig, 1932; Kurt Galling, Prediger Salomo (Handbuch zum Alten Testa 
ment series), Tiibingen, 1940; and P. Humbert, Récherches sur les sources égyp 
tiennes de la littérature sapientiale d’Israel, Neuchatel, 1921. 

8G. A. Barton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
I@C series, New York, 1908. 

‘Such affinities as have been pointed out thus far are chiefly linguistic, as in the 
studies of Albright, Dahood, and others, but there are relationships in thought and 
style with Qoheleth in Aqhat and perhaps in the other epics also. 

* The Rubaiyat of Oman Khayyam is most frequently mentioned. 

° Notably in “ The Words of Ahiqar ” to which H. L. Ginsberg has called attention 
more than once, e.g. in Studies in Koheleth and in his translation of Ahigar ir 
Pritchard’s ANET 

* Barton, Hertzberg, Galling, Albright (From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp 
270-71), H. Ranston (Ecclesiastes and Early Greek Wisdom Literature), as well as 
many. older commentators like Margoliouth, Plumptre, and P. Menzel. 

* A fair sampling would include the discussions of W. A. Irwin, D. B. Macdonald 
(The Hebrew Literary Genius and The Hebrew Philosophical Genius), Robert Gordis 
H. L. Ginsberg, Hertzberg, Galling, Gottfried Kuhn (Erklérung des Buches Kohe 
leth), and Paul Humbert. 

® Foreign influences certainly cannot be denied, but ultimately Qoheleth must bi 
read as a product of the Hebrew mind in the Greek period. The sage’s reflections 
gain force and poignancy in relation to the characteristic affirmations of classica 
Hebrew thought. Note his attitude toward time, which is certainly not Hebraic, bu 
is nevertheless occupied with a major Hebraic concern. é 

10 As in Paul Haupt’s Polychrome Bible edition of the book. 
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en dated as early as the fourth century B. c. and as late as the time of 
erod. 

Linguistically, the book is unique." There is no question that its 
nguage has many striking peculiarities; these have been explained by 
me to be late Hebrew," for which the language of the Mishna is said 
offer more than adequate support.'® The Aramaic cast of the language 
s long been recognized,'* but only within recent years has its Aramaic 
ovenance been claimed and supported in any detail.’ Recently, 
itchell J. Dahood, in two articles of the first importance, has written 

* Canaanite-Phoenician Influence in Qoheleth,” defending the thesis 
it the Book of Ecclesiastes was originally composed by an author 
10 wrote in Hebrew but was influenced by Phoenician spelling, gram- 
ir, and vocabulary, and who shows heavy Canaanite-Phoenician 
erary influence.'® 
It is at this point that the scroll fragments of Qoheleth, recently dis- 

vered in Cave IV near Khirbet Qumran, enter the scene to make their 

ntribution to current discussion. They are few in number and the 

tent of the text is not very great, but in many ways they cast welcome 

sht on script, orthography, date, literary arrangement, language, and 
iext, of which account will have to be taken in all future studies. 

Of the four fragments belonging to our group, two are of considerable 
ize, two diminutive. The largest measures 174mm. atthe top margin 
by 58mm. (maximum height). The text covers one main column and 
portions of two others at each side. The first column contains a few 
words from 5: 13-17, the second substantial portions of 6: 3-8, the third 
five words from 7: 7-9. The second piece is smaller in size, measuring 
98mm. by + 4cem. Since it contains the bottom margin of the main 
column of the previous fragment, it is possible to estimate the number 
of lines in each column and to determine the approximate size of the 
scroll. The complete line is + 11 cm. in length, the average number of 
letter-spaces 35. Each column contains about twenty lines. The width 
of the top margin is 15 mm., of the lower, 10 mm. From top to bottom 
the scroll would measure 15 cm. Of the two miniature pieces, one (4 cm. 
by 3em.) belongs immediately before the second of the fragments de- 


‘This has been almost universally recognized since the time of Grotius. For 
recent statements, cf. Frank Zimmermann, “ The Aramaic Provenance of Koheleth,” 
JR (1946-47): “ The Book of Qoheleth is quite peculiar linguistically ” (p. 17) ; 
C. Torrey, “ The Original Language of Qoheleth,’ JQR 39 (1948-49), where the 
liqueness of the language is explained by the fact that the Aramaic idioms do not 
eem to have been assimilated (p. 153); Mitchell J. Dahood, “ Canaanite-Phoenician 
fluence in Qoheleth,”’ Biblica 1933 (1952): “ Linguistically, the Book of Eccle- 
istes, Hebrew Qoheleth, has always been an enigma” (p. 31); F. C. Burkitt, “Is 
clesiastes a Translation? ” JTS 23 (1922), p. 22. 
*Margoliouth in Jewish Encyclopedia V, p. 33; Robert Gordis, JQR 37 (1946-47), 
83. 
‘Effectively answered by Margoliouth, idem, where he points out the linguistic 
nities of Qoh. with the Phoenician inscriptions (e.g. Eshmunazar, Tabnith). 
‘Certainly as early as the time of Grotius, who listed a hundred words and 
rases as Aramaisms. 
’ Frank Zimmermann, C. C. Torrey, H. L. Ginsberg. 


Biblica 33 (1952), pp. 30-52, 191-221. 
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scribed above (7: 1-2), the other (22mm. by 20mm.) to the botto1 
of the third column of the first piece (7: 19-20). 














The text is inscribed on bright tan leather in an excellent state « 
preservation. The leather is soft, pliable, and smooth. It shows n 
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ens of cracking or scaling; what may appear to be cracks in the accom- 

anying photograph are in actuality only folds. The black of the ink 

ands out clearly, and the obscurities, while important in their way, are 

‘latively few. 

The writing is a beautiful specimen of Essene scribal art. The letters 

re large and spacious, superbly wrought both in their prevailing uni- 
mity and in the artistic flourishes of which the scribe appears to be 
specially fond. The writing is never crowded or crabbed; each letter 
ands out sharply and clearly. Ligatures appear, though not in great 
imber. An impression of the size of the letters may be gained by the 
llowing measurements: the diagonal of the aleph 4mm., the crest of 
ie daleth 2.5 mm., of the he 4mm., of the heth 3 mm., the distance be- 
ween the tips of the ‘ayin 2mm., of the shin 5mm. While the crest of 
he goph measures 4mm., the downward shaft seldom exceeds 2mm. 
‘he second of the larger pieces contains a fair-sized erasure in the third 
ne from the bottom, and the first line of the third column of the first 
iece possibly contains another. 

No attempt is made here to enter into any detail concerning the 
aleographical features of the Qoh. fragments. It became apparent 
almost at once that the affinities of the script lie with DSlIa and the 
Manual of Discipline. There are exceptions, to be sure, as in the case of 
final pe, which is identical with that of the Habakkuk commentary. 
\llowing for the special characteristics of the scribe’s handwriting, not a 
few letters are similar to both DSIa and the Manual. Noteworthy exam- 
ples are beth, waw, resh, and shin. On the other hand, a number of the 
letters are similar to those in the Edfu papyri, dating from the latter 
part of the third century B. c."" The left leg of the aleph of both Qoh. and 
Edfu is short and projects outward to the left; the diagonal spine is 
correspondingly long. The gimel is much alike in both, the arm to the 
left emerging high from the main line. The projection to the right of 
the left fork of the he is very much the same. The bending of certain 
medial consonants is particularly noticeable, as, for example, in kaph, 
mem, nun, and pe.'* Some specimens of final nun are almost identical, 
the tail forming an elaborate curve. Most striking of all, however, are 


goph and ‘ayn. The former has an exceptionally short vertical line, 


while the tail of the ‘ayin is even more diminutive and is written imme- 
liately below the head. 

The upshot of our comparison with 4Q, DSIa and the Manual, on 
the one hand, and the Edfu papyri, on the other, makes it clear that 
‘Q lies between the former and the latter. From a paleographic stand- 
int, therefore, one must date our fragments about the middle of the 
econd century Bc. This gives the coup de grace to earlier views of the 


‘* The paleographical observations are based upon the ostraca published by Lidz- 
ski in Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik II (1908), pp. 246-7; III, Tables 
Til between p. 36 and p. 37. For detailed bibliographical references, see Albright 
BL (1937), pp. 154-55, notes 23-26. On the date of the Edfu materials there is 
w quite general agreement. 

'S Albright, idem, p. 154. 
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date of composition, such as those of Graetz,'’ Renan,*’ Leimdorfer, 
K6nig,”? and others, and makes unlikely a dating in the second century 
A temporal locus some time in the third or late fourth century seen 
most probable.** But if this is correct, then we are in possession of 
scroll which comes within some two centuries at most of the time « 
composition. It is interesting to speculate whether Qoh. had alread 
achieved an approach to canonical status in the Essene communit; 
That the text is inscribed on leather is in itself not decisive, but Be 
Sira’s borrowings may suggest something concerning its status in h 
time.** 

In view of the profuse employment of matres lectionis in several of th 
Qumran scrolls, notably DSlIa* and the preservation of Phoenicia 


spelling,?® which was completely without them, the witness of our scro 


is not without importance. We do not, of course, have the editio prince} 
of Qoh. here, but it is only a relatively short time removed from the tim 
of its original composition and centuries older than MT. The ortho 
graphical situation can be stated briefly: 4Q uses the scriptio plena les 
frequently than DSIa, to which it is paleographically kin, but moi 
often than MT. The orthographical variants of 4Q with MT are a 
follows: 


1. 5:14 ky’. This is the only use of what Burrows calls th 
metathetic aleph with this word.** Elsewhere (6:4, 7:6) th 
shorter form is used. See further under our discussion of th 
text below. 

2. 5:17 bkuwl MT DbAkl. 

3. 6:4 bh MT b’. Burrows cites several examples of 

similar usage. “ These suggest rather writing from dictation 

or memory by a scribe who used he or aleph indifferently as 


1° From the time of Herod. 

20 Around 100 B.c. Compare Haupt’s view that the author lived between 
175 B. ¢.,and the first decade of the reign of Alexander Jannaeus (104-78 B.c.). 

*t Leimdoérfer ascribed the work to Simon ben Shetach. 

22-125-100 B.C. 

*8 So Robert Gordis. Ginsberg accepts a date in the third century for his Arama 
original and a Maccabean dating for the translation into Hebrew, a view which 4 
now makes extremely unlikely or impossible. Cf. R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to ¢ 
Old Testament, p. 731, who thinks that the period 170-160 B.c. is “ most in harmor 
with the characteristics of thought and language.” 

**H. W. Hertzberg (Der Prediger (Qohelet) iibersetzt und erklért, Leipzig, 19: 
pp. 23-25) lists a number of verbal agreements between Ben Sirach and Qoh. ar 
reaches the conclusion that the former knew and employed the latter. Compare al 
his observation, “ Auch die Erwigung, dass Qoh schliesslich trotz seiner auffallend 
Haltung ein kanonisches Buch geworden ist, macht es fast unméglich, noch weit 
hinunterzugehen (Ed. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfdnge des Christentums, II, 192 
S. 39). Denn der wesentlich einwandfreie JSir ist nicht mehr kanonisch geworde 
von Makk und Sap ganz zu schweigen.” On the whole problem of canonicity, s 
Barton, pp. 2-7. 

*° Millar Burrows, BASOR 111, pp. 16-24 and 113, pp. 24-32; also JBL 58 (1949 
pp- 195-211, especially p. 196: “The most conspicuous but least surprising featu 
of the orthography is the extravagant use of the scriptio plena.” 

26 Dahood, ibid., 35-43. 

JBL 58 (1949), pp. 201-2. 
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vowel-letter.” So also in 4Q. In 5:14 the word appears With 
an aleph (bsb’) .** 
4. 6:4 whhwisk MT (bis) MT wbhsk 


5. 6:5 lw’ mrt 
wlw’ MT wil’ 
nwht MT nht. Delitzsch and others after him 


have interpreted the meaning of this much discussed word 
in the light of Mishnaic and Talmudic usage, “ better than ”; 
Hertzberg (p. 151) accepts it as a possibility, and Gordis 
(Koheleth—the Man and his World, p. 249) supports the 
rendering without qualification: ‘“ There is greater satisfac- 
tion for this one (the still-born) than for the other.” So also 
Ludwig Levy, Das Buch Qoheleth (Leipzig, 1912, p. 101): 
ihr ist wohler als jenem. To be compared are the Peshitta, 
the Targum, Symmachus, d:adopds, and Vulg. distantiam boni 
et mali. But in the light of usage elsewhere, both in the Bible 
and in the inscriptions, the meaning “ rest” is more prob- 
able. In the Bible (e.g. Qoh. 4:6; 6:5; 4:17) it appears in 
seven texts (Dahood, p. 46), and the same number of times 
in the Phoenician inscriptions (Dahood, idem). Perhaps the 
most famous among the latter is the celebrated phrase in the 
Ahiram inscription: wnht tbrh ‘I gbl. See the discussions 
of Lidzbarski,?? Albright,*° and Dahood.*! 
6. 6:6 lw’. See discussion under text. 
hlw’ MT Al’ 
hkwl MT hkl 


7. 6:7 kul MT kl 
lw’ MT I 
8. 6:8 kmh MT ky mh. It seems likely that here we have 


a preservation of Phoenician spelling in the omission of the 
mater lectionis, especially significant since the scribe usually 
employs the fuller form elsewhere (ky or ky’). Cf. Dahood, p. 
46 on kqwl (7:6). 


°° Millar Burrows, ibid., p. 203; also Herbert H. Powell, The Supposed Hebraisms 
the Grammar of the Biblical Aramaic, Berkeley, 1907, p. 9 ff.; Frank Zimme:- 


mann, “ The Aramaic Provenance of Qohelet,” JQR 36 (1945-46), p. 46 and note 4; 
Hdward P. Arbez, CBQ 12 (1950), pp. 176-79. 


*°OLZ XXX (1927), pp. 455-56: “Die Bedeutung von nhkt im Phonizischen ist 


lurch mehrere Beispiele gesichert, brh hat im Hebriiischen gewéhnlich den Sinn 


fortlaufen, fliehen . . . Daher liegt es am niichsten, auch in der Wendung wnht 
rh diesen Sinn anzunehmen.” 

* JAOS 67 (1947), p. 156, nt. 26: Albright’s comment here is especially apposite 
r our passage: “The word nht (i.e. ndhat < nauhatu), “ peace,” corresponds to 
feb, mentthah, which has just this meaning, e.g., I Kings 8:56); it occurs as nht 
lso in Ugaritie (V AB, D: 47 — Keret II, vi: 24) where I-nht I-kht drkt should be 
ndered “on the peaceful throne of authority,” resolving the characteristic 
ndiadys.” 
 Dahood, ibid., pp. 46-47: “From the root nwh one would expect some such 
rmation as nihah or néhah, as is illustrated by the noun sihah from the root 
h. Morphologically, nit is a Phoenicianism.” Dahood also calls attention to the 
ypearance of the word nht three times in the Azitawadd inscription. 
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7:5 lsmw* MT lsm<* 

grwt MT g‘rt 
7:6 shwq MT shq 
7:8 mrsytw MT mr’sytw. Both DSIa and the Habakku 
commentary contain many instances of the omission of th 
aleph. For the former see 40:11 tlym for MT tl’ym; 40:1 
mznym for MT m’znym; 65:1 nmsyty for MT nms’ty; 65: 
whwsyty for MT whws’ti. Of the many examples in the latt« 
cf. col. v, 1. 14 wysphw for MT wy’sphw.** Similarly th 
Manual of Discipline. 


The text of 4Q witnesses to a number of variants. But besides thes 
there are several phenomena which deserve some attention. Let us con 
sider these first of all. In 6:4 the scribe has allowed his eye to skip fro1 
the first whhwsk to the second, but after writing §mw he noticed hi 
blunder and inserted the omitted words above the line to the left, includ 
ing the mw, which he erased at the beginning of the second line. 

The second passage where some question might be raised appears a 
the very end of the second large fragment, the last word of 7:6. Th 
familiar clause of the author of Qoh. kgm zh hbl has been called int 
question by a number of scholars and deleted by several as out of place: 
4Q certainly contains the words, but there is substantial space before th 
last word of the last line as the number of letter spaces for each li 
clearly shows, about ten spaces, one might estimate. Perhaps the safes 
assumption is that there was an erasure here; it is not likely that th 
text diverged in any way from MT. 

It will be observed in the accompanying photograph that an open 
space indicating a paragraph appears at the close of the foregoing pas- 
sage (7: 6). The next line, the first of the third column, would normall: 
contain about 35 letter spaces. But the first word of the second line of 
this column, him, is only 15 letter spaces from the last word of 7:6 i 
MT. Now 7:7 has always been a crux, and the majority of comentato 
have sought to remedy what they believe to be a textual disturban: 
either by emendation or by inserting Prov. 16:8, twb m‘t bsdgh mi 
tbw’wt bl’ mépt, after Delitzsch.** This would suit the demands of spa¢ 
admirably, and the sequence of thought would be improved. It is possib 
that some such line appeared here (note e.g. the mem in precisely t! 
correct position). Unfortunately the reading here is extremely obscui 
For a time the writer thought he could discern a teth impressed in t] 
leather, but this is by no means certain. An alternative would be 
accept a substantial erasure of over 15 letter-spaces, which would be fi 
lowed by the first three words of 7:7 in MT. But one thing can | 
claimed as certain: the letters in the first line (7:7) do not correspo! 

820. H. Lehmann, PEQ (1951), pp. 49-50, sees the loss of the phonetic value 
the aleph as supporting a late date for the Qumran scrolls because of Rabbit 
parallels. See Burrows’ discussion, ibid., p. 202; also Arbez, ibid., p. 176, 179. 

83 So D. C. Siegfried (Prediger und Hoheslied), MeNiele (Introduction to Ecc 
siastes), Haupt, Barton, Galling, and others. 

** Delitzsch, McNiele, Galling; others like Siegfried, Haupt, and Barton rega 
the vs. as a gloss. See also F. Horst in Kittel, BH *~* for a somewhat similar soluti: 
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o MT at all. They may be a scribal blunder and were therefore erased, 
f ut since the text is notoriously difficult one must consider other possi- 
. sjlities. 
i a The textual variants between 4Q and MT are as follows: 
; q 
. 1. 5:14 ky’ MT kr 
; ; 2. 5:15 gm (cf. 7:6). So Jacob ben Chayyim. MT wgm 
e 8. 6:3 hnpl mmnw MT mmnw hnpl 
h 4. 6:4 hlk MT ylk 
5. 6:6 w’m lw’ MT w'lw. Twelve MSS of Ken.-deRossi 
read w’ylw. MT ‘lw is usually taken as an Aramaic loan- 
.s word.*® It is probable that we have the word represented in 
n the Ahiram inscription, however, as Dussaud and others have 
1 ; suggested.*® Our text seems to support Vincent’s view that 
Li i the word is a combination of ’m lw’, or it may simply be the 
d j Hebrew equivalent for the Aramaic or Phoenician word. The 
; text of Ezek. 3:6b is admittedly difficult, but Ewald’s pro- 
" | posed reading many years ago of ’m I’ as the equivalent of ‘lw 
finds some support here. In any event the meaning is cer- 
1 tainly conditional. 
i 6. 7:2 s|mhh. Cf. vs. 4, Esth. 7:4 and Kenn. 107. MT msth 
7. 7:4 byt MT bbyt. The omission of the beth before the 
f construct state of byt can be paralleled by other instances in 
j the Old Testament as also in Ugaritic.* 
4 8. 7:6 gm. So Jacob ben Chayyim. MT wgm 
4 9. 7:7 wy'wh MT wy’bd. The leather is torn, but the ‘ayn 
a is clear on the leather, and the other letters can be made out 


;- ¢ without difficulty. Compare Prov. 12:8; Job 33:27; Jer. 3:21, 
: Manual of Discipline I. 25. 
10. 7:19 t'zr. So 14 MSS of Kenn. and LXX. MT tz. 


We may summarize our findings briefly as follows: 


1. The scroll is a superb exemplar of Hebrew writing, a calligraphic 
work of high order. It is one of the most beautifully written of all the 
crolls which have yet appeared. 

2. Paleographically the scroll can be dated about the middle of the 
second century B. c. both by its relationship to DSIa and the Manual of 
Discipline, which represent a later development, and by its affinity with 
the Egyptian papyri and ostraca of the third century. 

3. It goes without saying that the Hebrew Book of Qoh. must now 
ve dated before c. 150 B. c., and how much earlier we cannot yet say on 
he basis of the evidence afforded by the fragments. In any event we 
just reckon with the possibility that Qoh. had attained canonical status, 
something approaching it, in the Essene community by the middle of 
he second century B. c. 


°° Barton, p- 135; Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergl. Grammatik der semitischen 
prachen II, p. 644; H. L. Ginsberg, Studies in Koheleth, ad loc. 

** See Albright’s discussion in JPOS VI (1926), pp. 80-81. 

7 C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook I (Rome, 1947), p. 83. 
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4. The orthography mediates between the extremes of DSIa and MT. 
Such a statement is not designed as a chronological datum, however, for 
the presence or absence of the matres lectionis does not follow a unilineat 
development. 

5. The scroll gives no support whatsoever for the numerous shifts in 
order which have been proposed, unless, of course, we assume that the 
shifts took place before c. 150. 

6. The transition between 7:6 and 7:7 is obscure, but such evidence 
as the text provides, lends some force to the view that Qoh. may have 
had another text before him. 

7. The text contains a number of interesting variants. Each of these 
must be considered by itself, but several are strong enough to suggest 
that they preserve the original reading. 

8. Does the scroll cast any light on the problem of the language of 
Qoheleth? In at least one instance (kmh) the view of Dahood concern- 
ing the Phoenician affinities of the book is confirmed. On the other hand, 
the evidence does not strengthen the view of the proponents of an 
Aramaic original, but seems rather to support a Hebrew Vorlage. The 
only matter on which it is possible to reach a degree of assurance is that 
by about the middle of the second century B.c. a Hebrew Qoheleth was 
current among the inhabitants of the community at Khirbet Qumran. 





FRAGMENTS OF ANOTHER QUMRAN ISAIAH SCROLL 
JAMES MUILENBURG 


We are now beginning to get a general impression of the scribal activity 
of the community inhabiting Khirbet Qumran on the northwest shore 
of the Dead Sea. The size of the scriptorium (40 x 13 ft.) with its benches 
and desks speaks for itself, and suggests that the transcription of sacred 
and other writings constituted no small part of the religious activity of 
the group. More than that, we are in a position to study and evaluat 
the quality and diversity of the handwriting during the period of the 
community’s floruit. But certainly not the least interesting of the fea 
tures which mark the inscriptional material from Qumran is the rangé 
and extent of the library. Among the scriptural writings, the prophets 
hold a prominent place, above all the prophecies of Isaiah. Of these w 
possess not only the two major manuscripts from Cave 1, the St. Mark’s 
Isaiah (1QIs*) and the Hebrew University Isaiah manuscript (1QIs>). 
but also many fragments representing between eight and ten separat 
scripts or scrolls and at least two commentaries, one written on papyrus 
the other on leather. So far only Deuteronomy and Psalms rival Isaiah 
in the number of scrolls represented. 

The examination of the present scroll fragments was undertaken chiefly 
as a paleographical exercise. In themselves they do not have the interest 
of many other pieces, but they offer an exceptional opportunity for paleo- 
graphic study, since the affinities with other scrolls are marked and re 
veal a development beyond that of DSIa and the Manual of Discipline. 
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[T \t the same time, if we possessed only these fragments and no others 
fo. : rom the Dead Sea caves, they would have exceptional interest for the 
iblical scholar because of their antiquity and their relationship to the 
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nhabiting the region along the northwest shore of the Dead Sea. Two 
f them were found to fit perfectly into each other so that the upper 
ialf of the letters of the one was met point for point by the lower half 
f the letters of the other. Together they constitute the smaller of the 
croll fragments (Frag. a). It is badly torn on all sides and has suf- 
‘red considerable mutilation, as is apparent both from the cracks in 
he leather and from a hole measuring 2x 1.5cm. Its maximum dimen- 
ons are 83 mm.x 74mm. The text is drawn from Isa. 12:5-13:16. The 
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second piece (Frag. b) fortunately preserves the left-hand margin, anc 
two or three lines (Il. 14-16) extend almost to the limit at the right 
Thus it is possible to determine the width of the column. The lines vary 
from 59 to 70 letter spaces (including spaces between words). Like 
Frag. a it is badly torn except at the left-hand margin and presents a1 
extremely ragged and broken appearance. It contains a number o 
small perforations and a large hole measuring 58mm.x25mm. The 
maximum dimensions of the piece are 123 mm. (the width of the column) 
x 121mm. The words are drawn from Isa. 22: 13d-23: 6a. 

The biblical text is on the whole carefully and legibly transcribed 
Signs of uncertainty or confusion are rare. In Frag. a (1. 3) the serib« 
has written a lamedh over a heth, but since he wrote the original letter 
with a somewhat heavy hand, it is more prominent than the lamedh. i 
Frag. b (1. 15) the ‘ayin is badly smudged. In ]. 12 the final letter of 
M. T. ytd is clearly represented, but is difficult to make out. It does no! 
look like a daleth. In the next to the last line of the same fragment 
there is a curious crowding of letters so that the words lmw dmw 
although they are the end of one sentence and the beginning of another 
appear as one. The writing is small. The average height of the letter: 
is not over 2mm. The somewhat elaborate terminal letters are by con 
trast all the more conspicuous. Final nun is 6 mm. long, final kaph, mem 
and pe 5, final goph 4. The crest of the kaph measures about 1 mm. and 
that of the aleph, he, and shin about 2mm. Yet, despite the diminutiv: 
size of the letters, the scribe employs a skilled and practiced hand. H 
writes with ease, somewhat rapidly, and in a somewhat cursive style. H: 
has a persistent tendency throughout to slant his letters to the right, a 
characteristic to be taken into account when weighing paleographic evi 
dence. While the letters are small and the writing flowing and free, it 
is evident that either the point of the scribe’s pen was blunt or, mor 
likely, that he wrote with a firm hand. The result is that the inking not 
infrequently produces heavy. This is particularly apparent in the top 
bar of the he and heth, the spine of the aleph, the crest of the lamedh, 
and the foot of the goph. 

With but one absolutely clear exception the orthography of 4Q corr 
sponds to that of M.T. In Frag. b, 1. 10 (Isa. 22:22) the plena readin; 
swyr appears instead of the M.T. defectiva. It is probable that th: 
plena also appears in |. 14 for the verb ysbw, since the tips of the yod/ 
anc. the waw can be traced on the leather. In another instance the scrib 
originally gave the defectiva for the participle ysb (1. 8), but later co1 
recied it by inserting the waw above the line, the plena of M.T. (Isa 
wee). 

After a detailed study of the script and an examination of the nume! 
ous obscurities on the leather, the following documents were subjecte 
to scrutiny in order to determine their paleographic and temporal affini 
ties with the fragments: DSIa, DSIb, the Manual of Discipline, th 
Habakkuk commentary, the Hodayoth (aleph and beth), the War « 
the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness, the Nash Papyrus, and th 
ossuaries. The general picture which emerged from our study was clea: 
With few exceptions 4Q belongs with Habakkuk and War, possibly 
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ttle later, but before the ossuaries, though not long before. A general 
timate of the date would be the latter half of the first century B. c. 
The text of 4Q conforms closely to that of M.T. Divergences are few 
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we have already noted in connection with the discussion of orthog- 
phy. In this respect it contrasts with DSIa, which is very much more 
ene. Perhaps the most interesting textual feature appears at the 
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beginning of the first fragment. A space designating the end of a par: 
graph appears between Isa. 12:5 and 13:2, about 85 letter spaces, mot 
than two verses of biblical text. Now it is obvious that there is insu! 
ficent space in the missing portion for a passage of this extent. Indee: 
it could not have contained more than a maximum of 30 letter space 
The only conclusion one can reach is that Isa. 12:6-13:1 was missin 
from Frag. a. The most likely explanation for the omission is the sim 
larity of the final words of 12:5 (h’rs) and 13:1 ’mws), a notable homoi 
teleuton. 

In Frag. a, |. 5. (Isa. 13:7) 4Q reads trpynyh against M. T. and DSI 
trpynh. 

In line 8 of the same fragment (Isa. 13:11) 4Q has l’ wpqdty, M.'1 
simply wpqdty. The reading is absolutely clear, but it is difficult t 
explain. 

In Frag. b, the first line, the letters sth are clear. They can only repre 
sent wstw of M.T. The latter preserves the older orthography for th 
infinitive absolute (Ges.-Kautzsch; Bauer-Leander, 57). 

In line 7 of the same piece (Isa. 22:20) 4Q and M.T. agree ov 
against DSIa in two instances: 4Q and M.T. have wqr’ty, DSla omit 
the aleph as it does not infrequently (so also the Manual of Discipline) 
In the same line M. T. and probably 4Q read Hiqyhw as against DSI 
Hlqyh. 

In 1. 14 (Isa. 23:1) 4Q and M.T. read hylylw, DSIa ’ylylw. 

In line 15 (Isa. 23:2), on the other hand, 4Q and DSlIa agree in rea 
ing ‘brw. M.T. ‘br. In the same line 4Q has yy’r or yw’r, M.T. an 
DSla y’wr, a type of orthographic practice familiar in the scrolls. 

It will be observed that 4Q nowhere diverges in favor of the LXX. 
This is by no means a unique situation, for many other texts follov 
the Masoretic tradition. On the other hand, we meet a number of frag 
ments which are closely related to what may have been the Hebrev 
Vorlage of the LXX, as has been shown by the article on the Samue! 
fragments by Professor Frank M. Cross in an earlier number (132) of th 
Butietin. This will be confirmed when all the biblical materials fro 
Cave 4 are presented in the official publication. For not only are the: 
many more fragments from Samuel which support Professor Cross 
conclusions, but fragments from other biblical books also seem to follo\ 
the same Septuagintal, or rather, pre-Septuagintal tradition. Thus w 
are confronted with an interesting problem for the history of the text 
on the one hand, we have evidence which pushes the sources of th 
Masoretic tradition back to a much earlier date than heretofore suy 
posed, while on the other hand, we have strong support for a ver 
early Septuagintal tradition, which in recent years has been increasing] 
out of favor. Scholars may range themselves on one side or the othe: 
but the total evidence of the Qumran scrolls cannot be disregarded. W 
cannot return to the days of Bernhard Duhm and his contemporari 
in their somewhat cavalier use of the LXX; on the other hand we cann 
absolutize the Masoretic text by refusal to recognize a tradition whic 
runs counter to it. 
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ul ‘HE SERVANT OF THE LORD IN THE QUMRAN SCROLLS. II 

a fy 

e Wo. H. BrowN.Lee 

n 

n ; fust as the Servant of the Lord of Second Isaiah is the most important 

T zle background element for the understanding and interpretation of 
New Testament, so it is likely to prove for the Qumran Scrolls. The 

| y retreat into the wilderness of which the Manual of Discipline 

xrmerly DSD, now 1QS) speaks is based upon Is. 40:3 (IQS viii, 

1 ff.); and it is doubtless related not only to the thought of bringing 

t the Messianic Age through the study and practice of the Law as 
i ight by Jubilees 23:26, but it is related also to the mission of Israel 

y i the Lord’s Servant to renew the universe (cf. 1QS iv, 25)—an idea 

‘ich Jubilees 19:25 inferred from a special construction of Is. 51:16: 
: And I have put my words in your mouth, 

; and hid you in the shadow of my hand, 

that you’ should stretch out the heavens 

and lay the foundations of the earth... . 

In BA, Sept. 1951, pp. 65 f. (ef. the note), I have already called atten- 

- tion to the corporate interpretation of the Servant of the Lord in 
\QpHab (formerly DSH) and in IQS. In BASOR, No. 132, Dec., 1953, 

| > | have indicated an important Messianic reading relating to the Ser- 
vant of the Lord in 1QIs*.2. The purpose of the present study is to 

be | clarify two important Servant sections in in 1QS by means of improved 

" ; translation,® and by means of additional notes. 


The Heb. inf., without the subject being expressed, makes this possible, though 
the correct subject is “I” (God), as indicated by the last clause of the verse. 
Independent support for some ideas in that article may now be found in H. L. 
Ginsberg, “ The Oldest Interpretation of the Suffering Servant,” Vetus Testamentum, 
Vol. III, No. 4, pp. 400-404. Cf. also Isaiah Sonne, “ The X-Sign in the Isaiah 
scroll,” V7, Vol. IV, No. I, pp. 90-94. 
There are now many translations of the Manual of Discipline. A. Dupont- 
mmer’s is found dispersed through “Observations sur le Manuel de Discipline 
couvert prés de la Mer Morte,” Communication lue devant lV’ Académie des Inscrip- 
is et Belles-Lettres le 8 Juin, 1951, and The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the 
enes, London, 1954. The other translations are: J. T. Milik, Verbum Domini. 
|. 29, 1951, pp. 129-158; H. E. del Medico, Deux manuscrits hebreux de la Mer 
rte, Paris, pp. 27-91; J. van der Ploeg, BiOr, VIII, No. 4, July, 1951, pp. 113- 
6; BiOr, IX, 1952, pp. 127-133; Gustave Lambert, Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
XII, 1951, pp. 957-975; A. H. Edelkoort, selections in De handschriften van de 
le Zee, Baarn, pp. 83 ff.; Hans Bardtke, Die Handschriftenfunde am Toten Meer, 
rlin, 1952, pp. 85 ff.; Bo Reicke, Handskrifterna fran Qumran, Symbolae Biblicae 
salienses, No. 14, 1952, pp. 59 ff.; Kurt Schubert, Zeitschrift fur kath. Theologie, 
1952, pp. 41 ff.; Géza Vermés, Les manuscrits du Désert de Juda, Tournai, 1953, 
135-157; Georg Molin, Die Séhne des Lichtes, Miinchen 1954, pp. 19 ff. The 
iest of these translations appeared in Europe before my own (BASOR, SS 10-12), 
though my translation and notes were in the hands of the printer before the 
idle of January, 1951 (including also the Foreword, except for the last para- 
ph which was added in page proof), various delays prevented its appearance 
il August in this country. On the other hand, I saw none of the European trans- 
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One of these servant sections (1QS viii, 5-10) is introduced to us (1 
the Manual by the responsibility of a special group of fifteen men “ ‘> 
expiate iniquity through doing the right and through the anguish of t! 
refining furnace” (viii, 3f.).* When these officials have through the 
administration achieved perfect performance of the constitution of t! 
Scroll Sect, the Community will itself become the embodiment of tl e 
Servant ideal: 

When these things came to pass in Israel, / the Council —f 
the Community * will have been established in truth: 
As an external planting,® a holy house of * Israel, 
A / most * holy institution* of * Aaron,* 
True witnesses with regard to religion,° 
And the chosen of divine acceptance '° to atone for t! 
earth, 
And to render / to the wicked their desert." 
That is the tried wall, the costly corner bulwark, 
lations before September. The Hebrew text was released in March, 1951, wh 


several independent translations. A critical comparison of all th 


made possib] 
II of The Dead Sea Sere 


versions will be the responsibility of L. Rost for Vol. 
of St. Mark’s Monastery. 

Cf. here Matthias Deleor, “ L’eschatologie des documents de Khirbet Qumra 
Revue des Sciences Religieuses, Tome 94, 1952, p. 380, n. 2. Matthew Black, “S 
vant of the Lord and Son of Man,” Scottish Journal of Theology, Vol. 6, Ni 
(March, 1953), pp. 1-11, especially p. 6. The ground of the present paper 
already been covered in a popular way in The United Presbyterian, Nov. 30, Dec. 
14, 21, 28, 1953 

>The term “Council of the Community” in viii, 1 would seem to designate 1 
twelve laymen and three priests; but the broader reference elsewhere to the entire 
sect makes one question this. It seems probable that “in the Council of the Co 
munity ” in viii, 1 means exactly the same as “within the Council of the Men of t 
The material beginning with the hymn citation of \ 


Community ” in viii, 11. 
5 ff. seems to relate to the sect as a whole. 

° Cf. Is. 60: 31; 61: 3. 

7 The construct chain is broken by Z. On this point, cf. Joseph M. Baumgart 
“Sacrifice and Worship among the Jewish Sectaries of the Dead Sea (Qum: 
Scrolls,” Harvard Theological Review, XLVI, No. 3 (July, 1953), p. 149, n. 24. 

§ The two constituent elements of the sect, Israel and Aaron, are treated a 
spiritual temple. As such they are the “most holy place” whose anointing 
found referred to in Dan. 9: 24—which passage explains the combination “ prop 
and anointed ones” in ix, 11. Cf. Hugo Gressmann, Der Ursprung der israelitis 
jiidischen Hschatologie, Géttingen, 1905, p. 348, for the application of the term 
“most holy ” to Israel and to the Son of Man. Cf. also BASOR, No. 132, p. 14. 

®On the use of mispat in the sense of “ religion,” cf. H. H. Rowley, The Ser 
of the Lord and Other Essays on the Old Testament, London, 1952, p. 14. For “t 
witnesses,” cf. Is. 43: 10-12, and 42:3: “he will truly bring forth mié&pat.” 

°° BHYRY RSWN obviously reflects BHYRY RSTH NPSY, which was rend 
by the LXX: “My elect one whom my soul has accepted (prosedexato).” 
W:sdom 3: 6b: “ And he has accepted (prosedexato) them as the sacrifice of a wl 
burnt offering,” in a passage concerned with the Servant. Cf. Wisd. 2: 13. “ Accey 
and “acceptance” are recognized meanings of rasdh and rdgén, respectively. — 
find here a tradition of placing the suffering of the Servant before his judgment 
the nations. Cf. Dan. 7: 25, 27 and BASOR, No. 132, p. 15. 

11 The term mispdét is here interpreted in a punitive sense. Cf. Is. 42: 1-4; V 
3: 7f.; 1QpHab v, 3-5; I Cor. 6: 2. 
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8 Whose foundations shall not be shaken asunder, 

Nor be be dislodged from their place! *° 

9 A most holy abode / belongs to Aaron in the knowledge of 

them all** that they may be a covenant of religion * and 

offer up an agreeable odor; and a house of perfection and 

10a truth is in Israel / to establish a covenant with eternal 

94 ordinances./ These will be acceptable *° to make atonement 

for the earth *® and to decree the condemnation of wicked- 
ness that there may be no more perversity. 


That this passage concerning the Corporate Servant clearly relates 
the Messianic Age is indicated by three facts: (1) its eschatological 
roduction, (2) its reference to eternal ordinances, which the sect at 
sent does not have (ix, 10 f.),’7 and (3) by its reference to the com- 
te triumph over “ perversity ” as in iv, 15 ff. This passage required 
re adequate translation from the first,’* particularly in order to make 
ar the pronominal antecedents; but now that an explicitly messianic 
erence has been found in iv, 20 ff., together with Servant allusions, 
‘sh translation and annotation are all the more imperative. That we 
ve to do with the Messiah here, has been recognized by Jean-Paul 
idet !° and Bo Reicke,*° apparently quite independently.“ The present 
anslation, it is hoped, makes the Messianic reference clearer by im- 
roved translation at a crucial point. The annotation, moreover, will 
ike clear the presence of allusions to the Servant of the Lord, which 
re not noticed by either Audet or Reicke. 

[he revised rendition is as follows: 


15 In these [two spirits, namely, the Spirit of truth and the 
Spirit of perversity] are the families of all mankind; ** and 


Is. 28: 16 assimilated to the present Servant passage. Cf. its use in I Peter 
6; Eph. 2: 20. 

Cf. Mal. 2:7. At this point the same ground is covered in the prose as was 
ered in the poem cited above. 

‘LBRYT MSPT subtly combines and abbreviates LBRYT ‘M L’WR GWYM 
. 42:6) and WMSPTY L’WR ‘MYM (Is. 51: 4); in the latter passage, mispati 
ng with its synonyms is treated as a Servant title in the text of 1QIsa. Cf. D. 
thélemy, RB, LVII, 1950, p. 548. 

On LRSWN in the sense of “ acceptable,” cf. Lev. 22: 20 f.; Is. 56: 7; Jer. 6: 20. 
Or “land,” but the Servant of the Lord is a concept of universality, so that the 
sumption is in favor of “earth.” Note that the punitive role of the servant is 
tainly universal, n. 11 above. 

These eternal ordinances are doubtless the expected “ New Covenant.” Identi- 
tion of the Sectarian covenant with the New Covenant of Jer. 31: 31 probably 
ie later. i 
The revision of iv, 15-17 given here was prepared before the European transla- 
is were available for comparison. For the sake of clarity, it is necessarily para- 
astie at certain points. 

“ Affinités littéraires et doctrinales du ‘ Manuel de Discipline, ” RB, LIX, 1952, 
232. 

‘Op. cit., p. 70, n. 54. Cf. also his article “ Nytt ljus éver Johannes déparens 
unnelse,” Religion och Bibel, 1952, p. 14. 

‘There are striking features in the translation of del Medico, op. cit., p. 52, 
th probably suggested this interpretation. Cf. below at notes 30 and 37. 

Or, “In these families are all mankind.” But with the above construction, ef. 
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it is in the angelic companies of these spirits ** that all t ie 
human hosts will receive their inheritance according to th ir 
respective societies. In the ways of these spirits they wa 
and all the reward of / men’s deeds * is to be found in t 
respective] companies of the two spirits*,** according to t 
special inheritance of every man, whether much or little, for 
the periods of the ages. Kor God has apportioned the spin 
equally until the / last *time*, and He has placed eter 
hostility between their companies." An abomination to tr 
are acts of perversity, and an abomination to perversity : 

18 all ways of truth; and passionate-/ strife is found in the wh 
manner of conduct followed by these spirits, for they do 1 
walk together. 

Now God, in the mysteries of His understanding and 
His glorious wisdom, has appointed an end *° to the existe: 
of perversity; and at the season of / visitation, He will « 
stroy it for ever; and then the universal truth *° will app¢ 
for ever; 7? for it has become contaminated ** with the wa 
of wickedness, under the dominion of perversity, until / thie 
season of the decreed judgment.” And at that time Go 
will purify by His truth all the deeds of a man (sic); *° ai 





I John 5: 19f.: “... the whole world lies in the evil one... we are in the 7) 
One.” 

22 Cf. 1QS xi, 7f.; 1QH III, 4f., the latter translated and annotated by Georg: 
Glanzman, “ Sectarian Psalms from the Dead Sea,” Theological Studies, XIII, N« 
(Dee., 1952), pp. 495, 512. Cf. I Enoch 104: 6: “ And ye shall be companions of the 
hosts of heaven.” 

28 Literally, “in their companies,” the feminine “ their” requiring elucidation 
English. 

24 Two excellent studies of the Zoroastrian dualism of this section of the Man 
are: A. Dupont-Sommer, “ L’instruction sur les deux Esprits dans le ‘ Manuel 
Discipline,” Revue de UV Histoire des Religions, CXLII, No. 1, 1952, pp. 5-35: K 
Georg Kuhn, “ Die Sektenschrift und die iranische Religion,” Zeitschrift fiir 7) 
logie und Kirche, LIX, Heft 3, 1952, pp. 296-316. 

2° Or “ period,” as most commonly in the scrolls; but context favors “end” li 
Cf. Dan. 9: 26f. The mystery does not concern the permission of evil, but the t 
of its end (or what amounts to much the same thing, the duration of the t 
assigned for it). Cf. 1QpHab vii, 13f.; BASOR, No. 116, p. 15. 

2° So Baumgarten (op. cit., p. 149, n. 24); yet Dupont-Sommer (op. cit., pp 
31) may be right in taking * the world” adverbially: “ Et alors la Vérité se 
duira 4 jamais sur la terre.” In this he is followed by Schubert (op. cit., p. 
and Molin (op. cit., p. 23). In view of the messianic fulfilment, this would be moy 
in the direction of John 1:14; 14:6. Another possible interpretation would 
“cosmic truth,” in keeping with the cosmic struggle of the context. Cf. J 
1: 10f. With Dupont-Sommer’s interpretation, cf. Bar. 3: 37. 

*7 Or “emerge victorious ” as suggested previously. Cf. now M. Deleor, op. 
p. 371, n. 1; Glanzman, op. cit., p. 519, n. 54. 

*8 Truth as revealed through sinful man is necessarily contaminated with (1% 
up in) error. What is required for the perfect revelation of truth is a sinless 1 
whose production is described below. Cf. here the Ebionite view that the Torah 
mixed with error. H. J. Schoeps, JTAS, Oct., 1953, p. 225 

2° Literally, “the judgment of that which is decreed.” Cf. Dan. 9: 26 f. and 
links with Daniel observed in notes 25 and 32. 

30“ A man,” after Bo Reicke (loc. cit.). Gebher strictly refers to man, as opp 
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He will refine him more than the sons of men (sic) ,°! in 
he ir order to consume ** every evil spirit from the midst of / 
as G 21 his flesh, and to cleanse him through the Holy Spirit from 
tie & all wicked practices; ** and He will sprinkle upon him ** the 
§ Spirit of Truth as purifying water so as to cleanse him from 
rill § all untrue abominations * and from being contaminated *° / 





rial oth women and children. It is doubtful that it can ever have the generic sense. 
1QS iv, 23 and x, 18, it seems to have the sense “any one.” K. G. Kuhn (op. cit., 
: (0) translates “eines Mannes,”’ but interprets in a general sense. The Messiah 
te ; ferred to with this term in one of the sectarian hymns, found in Sphere, Feb. 18, 
hc le 0, p. 223, upper section of lower right photograph: “ And through the pangs 
Not 0° Sheol the first-born (?) of her who is pregnant bursts forth, a Wonderful Coun- 
j r in His might (g¢bhuratho); and a man (gebher) is delivered from the birth 
) in canal of His pregnant one.” For the choice of gebher as a messianic designation, 
; ef. IL Sam. 23:1: Zech. 13: 7. Cf. also the use of anthropos with messianic sig- 
hee ; nificance in LXX Numbers 24: 17: Testament of Judah 24:1; Test. Naphtali 4: 5; 
de- j Joun 16: 21. Anthropos translates gebher in the LXX at Num. 24: 3, 15; Jer. 17: 5; 
8: 15. The usual translation is anér. It may be that del Medico by translating, 
; “ioute oeuvre du puissant ” (loc. cit.) understood the Messiah; but his note, p. 86, 
1 ; ns le sens de ‘chef’” does not make this clear. Cf. sanctification by truth in 
oes 1 In. 17, 19—the Christ’s passion being his sanctification, 

rod Here is a crux interpretum, Heb. WZQQ LW MBNY ’YS, which I translated 
wid previously, “refining for himself some of mankind,” an interpretation followed by 

t translators. Audet (loc. cit.) renders: “il mettra au creuset quelqu'un d’entre 
les fils d’-homme.”’—a rendering followed by Molin, op. cit., p. 23. Reicke (loc. cit.) 

lers: “och avskilja (honom) at sig frin miinniskors barn,” i.e., “ and separate 

m) out for himself from the children of men.” Both Audet and Reicke supply a 
missing object—the latter with better right, since in the preceding clause he has 
fe @ found already an explicit reference to the Messiah in gebher. The object, however, 
a 3 is to be recognized in LW (lo); and M.... becomes the min of comparison, with 
in 3 allusion to Is, 52: 14—MBNY ’YS contracting M’YS and MBNY ’DM. Cf. here 
i masahti in 1QIs¢. Del Medico (op. cit., pp. 52, 86) takes LW to be the accusative, 
J ; but interprets the preposition min with a separative, rather than comparative force. 
: } lor the Aramaism involved in ZW (him), cf. WHQM LBN (1QS xi, 16): PRR 
LYM in Sphere, loc. cit., li. 21 of upper left picture, with which ef. Ps. 74: 13; 
YSRTH LY, 1QH V, li. 5f., rendered by Glanzman, op. cit., p. 503 ff.: “thou dost 
fashion (wisdom) for me.” Cf. also BASOR, SS. 10-12, p. 52. But should this not 
mean, “thou dost fashion me (anew)?” Cf. Jer. 18: 3f.; Ps. 51: 12; II Cor. 5:17; 
( Rom. 12: 2 where renewal precedes discernment. 

or the interpretation of the Servant’s suffering as a refining, cf. 1QS viii, 4: Is. 
sd 18: 10; Zech. 13: 9; Dan. 11: 35; 12: 10; Wisd. 3: 5f. (ef. 2: 13!) ; Sirach 2: 1, 5— 
in all of them the Servant motif! Cf. the Targum to Is. 53:10: “ And it was the 
Lord’s good pleasure to refine and purify the remnant of his people, in order to 
cleanse their soul from sin: they shall look upon the kingdom of their Anointed 
a One....” ZQQ, rather than SRP, is employed in the present passage under influence 
x of Mal. 3: 2-3, where, however, both terms appear as synonyms. 

: Or “ put an end to,” LHTM cs in Dan. 9: 24; ef. notes 25 and 29, also 8, 

For the necessity of a sinless Messiah, cf. Text. Judah 24:1; Ps. Sol. 17: 41. 
lor the necessity of complete sanctity, including exclusion of demons, for the revela- 
t of the truth, ef. John 7: 18-20; 8: 46-52; 10: 20f.; 14: 30; 18: 37 f.—the most 
. remarkable link of all with the Fourth Gospel! Cf. also the Shepherd of Hermas, 
a Soa V, ii and vi, where, by an obedience greater than required, the Lord’s doulos is 
és e! vated to be the Son of God; but here he is given the Holy Spirit initially and 
| rves its purity—a Christian modification. Cf. the very significant study of 
Av let, RB, 1953, pp. 41-82. Cf. also Heb. 2: 10, 14; 5:8 f. against 4: 15. 

? WYZ‘LYW; ef. YZH .. . ‘LYW, 1QIs@ 52: 15, and BASOR, No. 132, p. 10. The 
\ siah must himself be anointed before he can anoint (or sprinkle) others. 
Cf. Ezekiel 36: 25 ff. 
Cf. li. 19, and n. 28 above. 
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with the Spirit of impurity, so that he may give the uprig! 
insight *? into the knowledge of the Most High ** and ini) 
the wisdom of the sons of Heaven,*® in order to make wise 
the perfect of way. For God has chosen them *' to be 
eternal 

covenant; *? / and all the glory of Adam [and/or, of ma 
kind] #*® will be theirs; and there will be no more perversity 
all works of fraud having been put to shame. 


(To be continued) 





NOTE ON THE JATHUM INSCRIPTION 


MosHE SCHWABE 


I should like to make the following observations on Dr. Lucetta Mowry’s artic 
“A Greek Inscription at Jathum in Transjordan” (BULLETIN, No. 132). In he 
opinion, the place near which Diomedes the lyrist and Abchoros the’ barber w: 
with the commander of the company of hoplites was called méds "ABydapl[ov] 1. 
15 of the inscription). An examination of the inscription shows that we shor 
read CIOFT', not I10(AIC), since after O there are traces of T. It may perhaps 
assumed that the word CIO'T’ is to be connected with the Semitic root represent 
by the Aramaic word séwd’d, Syriac swayd. The word géwdé'd, translates the Hebr 
siytin in Ezek. 39:15: “ And he built by his side a siyitin” (see Prophetae Chalda 
ed. P. de Lagarde). Brockelmann (Lexicon Syriacum, 1928) translates this wi 
“tumulus, acervus lapidum.” All lexicographers connect these words with Ara 
suwwah, “ pile of stones.” The word appears in this sense of cippus, monument 
also in II Kings 23:17 and in the plural in Jer. 31:21 (20). The word SI 
(siw) in the present inscription is apparently from the same Semitic root and 
meaning is like that of the aforementioned Aramaic-Arabic word. Hence we r¢ 
Z=IOYT ABLAP or ABTAP(OT), “tumulus of Abgar.” It is possible that this was 
inhabited place, called after a cairn or mound on the spot. Naturally we cant 
know whether someone called Abgar was really buried there or if the person of tl 
name was really associated with the royal family of the Abgars. But this is har 
important for our purpose. 

*7 Notice the improved syntactical relationship of this clause, which is precis 
in line with del Medico’s construction. 

88 The Messiah possesses “the Spirit of wisdom and insight .. . the Spirit 
knowledge” (Is. 11: 2) and may therefore impart them. Cf. Is. 53: 11, where 1Q 
and 1QIs> both read: “ Out of the travail of his soul shall he see light, and shall 
satisfied: and by his knowledge shall the righteous one my servant make m: 
righteous. .. .”’ Cf. the Servant’s knowledge in Wisdom 2: 13. Cf. also Test. L 
18: 4f., 8f.; CDC ii, 12 f. (2: 10); Targum Is. 50: 4. 

8° T.e., angelic wisdom, which David alone possessed in the O. T. (II Sam. 14: 
20: 19: 27), a wisdom which has its seat among the angels (I En. 42: 2), but wl 
will be disclosed by the Elect One (I En. 49: 1 ff.; 51:3). 

*° For the verb, cf. Is, 52: 13; Dan. 12: 3; BASOR, No. 132, p. 12. 

Cf. Is. 42:1; 49:7. Here is the corporate Servant for the first time in 
presen’ passage. 

42 Cf. viii, 9 and n. 14 (above). 

** Ci. A. Dupont-Sommer’s translation and note (RHR, CXLII, 1952, p. 1 
G. Vermés, op. cit., p. 142 (ef. n. p. 141), and G. Molin, op. cit., p. 24, transl 
“ Adan.” Cf. Ps. 8: 5f. (4f.); Dan. 7: 13f.; Heb. 2: 5-9. 

** For the banishment of evil in the Messianic Age, cf. Test. Levi 18: 4, 9; I 
63: 11; 38:1; 45: 6; 53: 2; 62:2; 1QpHab xiii, 2 ff.; 1QS viii, 914. 
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CoMMITTFE: Messrs, Warrington (chairman), Reynolds, Scott. EprrortAL CoMMITTI 
Messrs. Albright (chairman), Goetze, Winnett, Wright. 


THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM Mr. PHILIP J. HAMMOND and Mr. W 
Pror. WittiAM H. Morton, Director, LIAM A. Power, Fellows, 1954-55 
1954-55 : 
si THE SCHOOL IN BAGHDAD 
ProrF. PATRICK W. SKEHAN, Annual Pro- 


1954-55 PROF. ALBRECHT GOETZE, Director 
Dr. Bruce Howe, Annual Profes: 


1954-55 


fessor, 


PROFS. JOHN W. WeveERS and SHERMAN 
JOHNSON, Visiting Lecturers, 
1954-55 
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